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THIS WEEK: 
Arne’s Songs in ‘As You Like It’ 
Hammond’s Love Elegies ... ... ... 


indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
$1 Ibs. 4d, a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


quE October Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, has struck us as 
likely to be more than usually interesting to 
the general ‘reader. We have first an 
extended and well illustrated discourse by 
the Editor (Dr. H. Guppy) on the Evolution 
of the Art of Printing. The first phase of 
that evolution was the block-book or block- 
print, behind which we have the seal or 
carved stamp, well known in the Far East 
centuries before the West had conceived the 
idea of any mechanical reproduction of 
writing or design. Government and religion 
seem to have been the chief forwarders of the 
art in the beginning ; when, from the beauti- 


ful productions of the Chinese block-printers. 


we come to the wood-cuts, which chiefly exem- 
plify the adoption of printing by the West, 
we find that there is doubt onel er the first 
block-prints of Europe were religious pictures 
or playing-cards. The John Rylands Library 
as the photographs show, possesses some de- 
lightful and instructive mediaeval block- 
a . Mr. Alan Keen discusses a recently 
iscovered copy:of Edward Hall’s ‘‘ Union of 
the Noble Houses of Lancaster and York ’— 
an imperfect copy which contains numerous 
marginalia covering that portion of the book 
which relates to the reigns of Richard II, 
Henry IV, and Henry V. Hall is known to 
have been a source-book of Shakespeare’s ; 
and the question here is whether or not these 
annotations could have been by the hand of 
Shakespeare. Joan of Navarre, Queen of 
gt IV, was for three years imprisoned on 
the charge of having sought to compass the 
death of her step-son, Henry V, by witch- 
craft. She was never brought to trial and 
Henry V, on his death-bed, ordered her 
telease. There remain two account-books of 
her household during a large part of her cap- 
tivity ; one of them, preserved in the John Ry- 
ands Library, is printed and discussed here 


‘attention. 
further he has, as the others have not, a dis- 


by Mr. A. R. Myers, who inclines to think 
that the desire to confiscate Joan’s consider- 
able dowry was the real reason for the charge 
being brought, Her confinement certainly was 
no scene of hardship. Professor Rowley in 
‘The Chinese Sages and the Golden Rule,’ 
starts with the suggestive admonition that 
arallels to the Rule, of which many have 
n found in many ages and places of the 
world, are not profitably discussed when 
merely the terms of the precept are consid- 
ered without regard to the ethical or religious 
context. In Lao-tzii’s teaching he shows that 
the Golden Rule is virtually a precept of indif- 
ference; in that of Confucius it is somethi 
better, but, as a principle of ‘‘ reciprocity, 
it has validity only within a limited range 
of human relationships, and is, moreover, 
without spiritual reference. The most inter- 
esting sections of the essay are concerned with 
Mo-tzii, a sage of somewhat later date than 
Confucius, long neglected, but now both in 
China and the West attracting considerable 
Mo-tzii teaches universal love; 


tinct conception. of God. He comes, it is 
clear, much nearer than his predecessors to 
the Christian interpretation of the Golden 
Rule. Where he differs from it is in his 
making religion no more than subservient to 
the social life of man. 


ANTIQUITY for December, 1940, seems to 

call for congratulations to the editors on 
its having completed this difficult year. They 
have had to consider afresh whether to con- 
tinue and we are glad to learn that they are 
to do so. We observe that there has been 
a prospect of considerable increase in the 
circulation of Antiquity on the Continent; 
this has been closed by the war, but when 
peace is restored we should expect it to be 
opened up again, for archaeology is one of 
the studies peculiarly likely to prove refresh- 
ing to those who pursue it after a period of 
strain and trouble. The papers in this num- 
ber are Mr. E. Cecil Curwen’s ‘ Significance 
of the Pentatonic Scale in Scottish Song’ ; Sir 
Cyril Fox’s ‘A Croft in the Upper Nedd 
Valley, Ystradfellte, Brecknockshire’; ‘A 
Geologist Among the Cairns,’ by Mr. F. J. 
North; ‘Old English Dead-fall Traps,’ by 
Mr, James Hornell, and ‘ Archaeology in the 
Soviet Union’ by Mr. Henry Field and M. 
Eugene Prostov. In this last we were particu- 
larly interested by an account of the stone 
mound at Pazyryk in the eastern Altai, which 
was opened as long ago as 1929, though many 
of the objects found (deposited in the Hermi- 
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tage Museum) remain unpublished. The vault 
had been pillaged, the skeleton itself, pre- 
sumably for its vestments, having been re- 
moved. An Altai funeral garment—from 
-Kabanda—is mentioned, which was put 
together of threg thousand pieces of ermine 
dyed red and green, fitted in a fish-scale pat- 
tern, having a lining of sable and decoration 
of eight thousand miniature carved gilt 
buttons. At Pazyryk the most important 
’ finds were the carcases and trappings of 
horses. The horses were well groomed with 
closely-clipt manes and tails, and laid on the 
top of them were ten decorated sets of saddles 
and bridles and two equine masks. The 
masks were made of thick felt and leather. 
One, a reindeer mask, had its nose in the form 
of a tiger of bright blue fur set with gold 
discs, all the rest being coloured leather with 
gold leaf in rosette openings. The second 
mask depicted a struggle between a feline 
creature with horns and wings and a tiger. 
The buckles and clasps on the saddlery are of 
great artistic worth; bit ornaments in the 
shape of galloping deer and other animals 
are mentioned as specially admirable. Both 
naturalistic as well as extremely stylized 
renderings of a large number of animals 
occur, and with these fantastic combinations 
of animal forms. At least eighty pictorial 
and ornamental motifs were used by these 
craftsmen of Pazyryk, and no other Scythian 
or Siberian culture exhibits so great a variety 
in ornamentation. Under ‘ Notes and News’ 
Mr. E. Cecil Curwen quotes from a seven- 
teenth-century ‘ Description of Galloway ’ an 
account of a ship partially uncovered at 
Stranraer which may be a Viking ship-burial. 


[IX the current Scottish Geographical Maga- 

zine Mr. James Meikle has a paper on 
Old Glasgow Place-names. One general con- 
dlusion he comes to is that in Scotland there 
are far more names of Welsh affinity than is 
commonly supposed. On the disputed deriva- 
tion of the name Glasgow (? glas, green and 
cau, hollow) he does not pronounce, but he 
sees in ‘‘Gorbals’”’ (gor, super-great; pwll, 
pool) the ‘‘house at the large lk g 
*‘house ’’ being indicated by the final s, 
interpreted as a relic of vostis, a dwelling. 
We may mention one other of the old Glasgow 
names dealt ‘with: ‘‘ Crossmyloof’’; this, 
despite the legend concerning Mary, Queen 
of Scots and Langside, does not come from 
the gypsy fortune-teller’s yocabulary but is 
in Gaelic crois) maol luibh, “Cross of the 
hillock of herbs.” 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE BICENTENARY OF ARNE’S 
SONGS IN ‘AS YOU LIKE IT.’ 


Not long ago the bicentenary of the first per. 
3 formance of Dr. T. A. Arne’s ‘Rule 
Britannia’ was celebrated in the press and 
on the wireless. We do right to honour such 
dates, and in the crisis through which our 
country is passing, this particular anniver- 
sary had an almost symbolic significance for 
many. The tune of ‘ Rule Britannia’ is g9 
much a part of our consciousness that: few 
pepe cone say when or where they first 
heard it; they seem to have grown up with 
it, although it must be confessed that when 
it comes to the words, the majority of loyal 
Britons break down after the first line or so 
and sing ‘‘La, la.” We all know that 
Wagner considered the entire English char 
acter to be expressed in its first eight notes. 

A bicentenary of scarcely less importance 
occurs on Dec. 20 of this year. It was on 
Dec. 20, 1740, that Arne’s settings of ‘“ Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind,’’ and ‘ Under the 
paca tree,”’ were first heard at Drury 

ane, sung by Thomas Lowe, who had intro 
duced ‘Rule Britannia’ to the world at 
Cliveden House on Aug. 1. 

If ‘ Rule Britannia ’ is an admirable musi- 
cal expression of certain British character 
istics upon which we are eager to lay stress 
to-day—in particular, a love of freedom and 


an uncompromising determination to fight for ' 


it if necessary, and a simple faith in sea 
power—‘‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind” 
and. ‘“‘ Under the greenwood tree” ar 
equally expressive of our love of the open 
air, of pleasant and healthy country sights and 
sounds, and of a countryside which becomes 
the more precious now that its green pastures 
and shady woods are menaced by horrors such 
as were never dreamt of by either William 
Shakespeare or Thomas Arne. ‘Rule 
Britannia ’ and the ‘ As You Like It’ songs 
have worn equally well, and for the same 
reason; there are qualities in them which 
have an abiding significance for people of our 
nation, a significance which in these days 
takes on an added urgency and poignancy. 
Arne did not say the last word in the set- 
ting of Shakespeare’s songs. Few song 
composers have been able to resist trying their 
hands at such exquisitely musical and sing 
able words, and each, according to his age 
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and temperament, reveals some different 
mood or aspect, as do different productions 
of the plays. You can never exhaust the ~ 
sibilities of Shakespeare. It would be dull 
if we had nothing but Arne. Yet at this 
time in particular, most of us come back to 
his versions with a sense of refreshment 
almost akin to Beethoven’s ‘‘ cheerful impres- 
sions received on arriving in the country.” 
They seem to belong more truly to the green- 
wood than any others; it is true that Arne’s 
mwood has a certain eighteenth-century 
Comslity and tidiness; one would not expect 
much mud or many mosquitoes or any of the 
other inconveniences of a woodland picnic ; 
but Shakespeare’s landscape is also rather 
sublimated, in spite of occasional hints of 
wild beasts. The whole is essentially a 
“pastoral,”’ and it is this mood which Arne 
has caught so admirably. He has not tried 
to be too subtle, he has not tried to be too 
boisterous. His songs are meant to be sung 
on a stage, and yet they convey to us a feeling 
of space, open air and green shades. In 
ite of his omission of the refrain in ‘‘ Blow, 

w,” his settings seem an almost perfect 
fusion of music and words. 

It is strange that these two men of such 
different temperament and age, the many- 
sided, rich-natured Elizabethan and_ the 
rather peevish eighteenth-century musician, 
distinctly limited in his outlook and very 

ical of his period, should have met at a 
point in time, as it were, and produced songs 
in which words and music are so well married 
that they might have come from one brain. 

When ‘As You Like It’ was given at 
Drury Lane on Dec. 20, 1740, it had not been 
acted in the original version for forty years, 
and the performance was a historic one, apart 
from the music. Quin was the Jaques, Mrs. 
Pritchard the Rosalind, Mrs. Clive the Celia, 
and Thomas Lowe, Amiens. The production 
was an instant success, and was repeated 


. about twenty-five times during the season. 


Thomas Lowe, the tenor, was John Beard’s 
greatest rival. His voice was said to be 
sweeter in tone than Beard’s, but he lacked 
the latter’s musicianship. He had a brilliant 
career in musical plays at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, playing ‘Box and Cox’ 
with Beard at both theatres, so to speak, and 
was popular at the Pleasure Gardens. In 
1763, he took over the management of Mary- 
lebone Gardens, with the result that the 
Marylebone public had five years of good 
music, but he himself was ruined financially. 
(Tenors are seldom good business men, and he 
was cursed by an exceptionally wet season). 


Later in his life he sang at Sadlers Wells 
under King. He died in 1783, 

Less than a month after ‘ As You Like It,’ 
he sang Arne’s songs in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
with Macklin as Malvolio, Mrs. Pritchard 
as Viola, and Mrs. Clive as Olivia, and in 
1742 came ‘ The Merchant of Venice.’ 

If we remember him for nothing else, we 
should remember Thomas Lowe with honour 
and gratitude as the first singer of ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,”’ 
and the other early Arne Shakespeare songs, 
just two hundred years ago. 

Motte Sanps. 


DE QUINCEY : SOME OBJECTIONS 
AND CORRECTIONS. 


(See clxxvi. 417; clxxvii. 3, 42, 189; 
ante p. 204.) 


FINALLY I consider De Quincey’s display 

- of Greek and Latin and accounts of 
scholars. Striving for originality, he pro- 
duces ‘striking generalisations and curious 
conclusions which often are well fitted to 
amuse or amaze a sober judgment, but are 
always delivered with a confident air that 
may satisfy the unwary. I can only give 4 
brief selection of the mass of notes that I have 
made. I do not see how a writer so careless 
and freakish can be entitled to the honour- 
able title of erudite. Almost always he 
writes without verifying his references and 
exaggerates with all the eagerness of a 
rhetorician. He has neither the instincts 
nor the habits of a scholar, and if anyone 
can think him such, after reading this article, 
he is welcome to do so. 

He is better in Latin than Greek, and his 
mind is penetrated with the greatness of 
Rome. Tennyson, a good judge of English, 
repeated the following passage from the 
‘Opium-Eater,’ characterizing his prose as 
some of the finest in the English language— 
““not™poetry,’’ he observed, ‘‘ but as fine as 
any verse ’’: 

Yet, even in my dream, I knew that they 
[ladies from the unhappy times of Charles [] 
had been in the grave for nearly two centuries. 
This pageant would suddenly dissolve, and, at 
a clapping of hands, would be heard the heart- 
— sound of Consul Romanus; and imme- 

iately after come “ sweeping by,” in gorgeous 
aggro Paullus or Marius, girt round 

y a company of centurions, with the crimson 
tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by the 
alalagmos of the Roman legions. 

A fine passage, indeed, but it goes outside 
English with ‘‘ Consul Romanus,”’ ‘‘ paluda- 
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ments’’ and “‘ alalagmos.’? What, one may 
ask, were Roman legions doing with a Greek 
alalagmos? De Quincey is particular about 
the scansion of his prose, objecting, for 
instance, to ‘‘master-builder’’ as two 
trochees together, but what was the matter 
with the word ululatus for the murmur of 
. soldiers, which has the same metrical effect as 
alalagmos and is Latin? 

‘The Caesars’ occupy 237 pages in vol. ix., 

written, says the Preface, without ‘‘ the use of 
books ’’ ; indeed, ‘‘ a few pencilled extracts in 
a pocket-book from the Augustan history ”’ 
had to suffice for facts; and ‘‘ free and scep- 
tical speculation ” is admitted. De Quincey 
cannot believe in the inhuman atrocities 
charged upon the earlier Caesars. So much 
of the history of Nero is lies. He finds a 
taint of insanity down to Nero, and, one may 
add, beginning with Tiberius, since it is the 
Claudian stock which is suspect. But 
Tiberius, a good subject for whitewashing, is 
calmly omitted, and Caligula succeeds to 
Augustus. He sweeps away the talk about 
the lost liberties of Rome when Julius Caesar 
took charge in a way that would have pleased 
Mommeen : 
Without Cesar we affirm a thousand times, 
that there would have been no perfect Rome; 
and but for Rome, there could have been no 
such men as Cesar, 

Both then were immortal; each worthy of 
each. And the cui viget nihil simile aut 
secundum of the poet was as true of the one as 
the other. 

The line from Horace, which will not scan, 
is misquoted and was applied by him neither 
to Caesar, nor to Rome, but to Jupiter. An 
interesting a? discusses the divinity 
ascribed to the Emperors, but only very late 
authorities (out of the notebook?) are quoted. 
Virgil and Horace are ignored. Lucan’s 
famous line on Caesar is given as 


Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum. 


If it is famous, why get two words of it 
wrong? Caesar’s terse rebuke to his soldiers 
in view of Juba’s great army (no reference; 
see Suetonius, ‘ Divus Julius,’ 66) is spoilt 
by wordy paraphrase. De Quincey’s para- 
phrasing is due to laziness, indistinct grasp 
of the texts, or a taste which is not the ha 
piest part of his style. But I will leave the 
reader to judge. Aristotle has preserved the 
striking image of Pericles when he bewailed 
the loss of youth in the war. It was “ as 
if the spring had been taken out of the year.”’ 
Talking in the ‘ Opium-Eater ’ of the scourge 
of consumption, De Quincey speaks of ‘‘ those 
that, in the expression of Pericles, constitute 


the vernal section of our population.” 

I read in ‘ Protestantism,’ vol. vii., a re 
peated assertion that the Roman (€ was 
always in value equal to K. It is strange to 
forget C. (Gaius) Caesar, as he goes on to talk 
of ‘‘the imperial name of Caesar.’’ (© wag 
also equal to G: it does not take a scholar 
to know that. The same article speaks of 
“the Roman poet, who tells us that ‘She 
(meaning Nature) os homini_ sublime 
dedit.’’’ This is from Ovid’s ‘ Metamor 
phoses’ and the giver is ‘‘ satus Iapeto,” 
Prometheus. Ovid is wrongly quoted else- 
where, like Virgil and Horace. Two more 
examples must suffice. In the essay on 
Cicero De Quincey writes of Dido’s dying 
imprecation, 

Exoriare aliquis nostro de sanguine vindex. 


Where were the culture of Boston, the press- 
readers of Edinburgh, and De Quincey’s own 
revising pen to pass this line as Virgil’s? 
Read ‘‘ nostris ex ossibus ultor.”” At the end 
of Ep. H. i., Horace speaks of his writings 
as carried off to the quarter ‘‘ vendentem pus 
et odores.’’? So it is given here. What mali- 
cious fun De Quincey would make of anybody 
else who talked about selling pus ! 

Masson in his later edition of De Quincey 
has noted some of these mistakes, but by no 
means all of them. He seems a little timid 
about correcting the great man on the classi- 
cal side. 

The essay on Cicero, with some of De 
Quincey’s usual exaggerations, is sound in the 
main, and he must have the credit of going 
against Middleton’s biography, more popular 
then than now. But when he comes to trans 
late a Latin sentence, it looks as if he had 
failed to give a word a sense which is ordinary 
enough and should have been suggested by the 
verbs attached to it. Cicero’s friend Atticus 
honores non petiit; quod neque peti more 
majorum, neque capi possent, conservatis 
legibus, in tam effusis largitionibus; neque geri 
sine periculo, corruptis civitatis moribus, 

This is translated: 

For public honours he was no candidate; 
because, under a system of bribery so un- 
limited, such distinctions could neither be 
= after the old ancestral mode, nor won 
without violation of the laws; nor administered 
satisfactorily, as regarded the duties they im- 
posed, without personal risk in a condition of 
civic morals so generally relaxed. 

but ‘‘ taken,” and 
all the pother about explaining “‘ geri’ is 
futile. It is ps 


Honores’’ means ‘‘ public office.” As 
Quincey has just been speaking of the cost of 
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an wdileship, it is odd that he should not see 
this. He is either needlessly clumsy in trans- 
lation, or ignorant, One has to realise that 
the many and excellent editions now current 
were not available in De Quincey’s day but 
surely a passage like Horace’s in the ‘ Ars 
Poetica,’ 373, 


Non di, non homines, non concessere columnae 


was cleared up at an early date. De 

incey’s fanciful explanation is worthless. 
olumnae does not mean “ pillars of the 
state, grandees.’” The right sense was given 
in the early ‘‘Comm. Crug.” and reported 
in Baxter’s Horace of 1725. But everywhere 
De Quincey speaks as an infallible judge of 
Latinity, claiming ‘“‘to have studied that 
subject more than most men.” He might 
have read less with more attention. Then 
he might have remembered that malum is not 
the Latin for apple, and paused over a 
strange word like ‘‘ ovaris,’’ which he gives in 
a passage of Statius, though indeed, the Eng- 
lich rendering added and described as ‘‘ true 
to Statius ’’ offers no help for the real word. 
He says of charitable institutions, that 
“not one. . . existed in Pagan ages.’’ The 
Emperor Nerva was a philanthropist. He 
ambined with a scheme to promote agricul- 
ture grants for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the ‘children of the poor. His 
example was widely followed, as inscriptions 
show. They were not available, I think, in 
De Quincey’s day, but he might have known 
Pliny’s Letters and his erdowment for the 
education of poor boys and girls, which was 
i one of several public benefactions due to 


As a boy of eleven, De Quincey received 
by bequest a finely-bound copy of the ‘ De 
Imitatione Christi.’ He ‘‘read it many 
times, partly out of some sympathy which, 
even in those days, I had with its simplicity 
and devotional fervour; but much more from 
the savage delight I found in laughing at 
Tom’s Latinity.” 

This is a specimen of his rude shortening 
of names and of the humour which rejoices 
in the mistakes of others, or their failure 
to reach his standard of diction, which I can- 
not regard as invariably sound. He objects 
to the Vulgate because it is not Ciceronian. 

. Parr, an arrogant, ridiculous figure of 
small mene, De Quincey runs down at 
great length, rejoicing in the discomfiture of 


-aWhig. Parr was recognised as masterly in 


Latin epitaphs and is abused for allowing 
“the most unclassical Latinity of the Vul- 
gate” in a Christian epitaph. One might 
think that the language of the Vulgate was 


at any rate privileged for such a use. But 
De Quincey says No, and his refusal to recog- 
nise that the Vulgate is great Latin is 
narrow pedantry, unworthy of a man of 
extended reading. He finds in Silver Latin 
“a loftiness of thought more eminently and 
characteristically Roman than that in any 
preceding writers.’’ What does he think, 
one wonders, of Virgil in the Aeneid ? Is 
Horace’s patriotism in the Third Book of the 
Odes negligible ? ; 

The long account of Bentley includes a gross 
misstatement of fact in a footnote pd De 
Quincey’s own comments cannot be trusted. 
In one case where he thinks Bentley’s argu- 
ment questionable and perhaps positively 
wrong, he supports his own view by a mis- 
quotation of the text concerned. Further, he 
declares that, where Bentley was wrong in 
his disputes, he is now to be considered right, 
because he was great and his opponents were 
not. On the same principle one might jus- 
tify the atrocities perpetrated by Napoleon 
which fill De Quincey with indignation. 

It is somewhat surprising to find so high 
an estimate of the History of Velleius Pater- 
culus. But read him and you will under 
stand. He loves declamation and emphasis. 
He must be brief in an age of rapid hurry, 
but he has always time for rhetoric. He is 
a flatterer who thinks that Rome was pining 
for Tiberius, and includes Sejanus in the 
flood of eulogy. It is the rhetoric which ap- 
peals to De Quincey, and I suppose that for a 
similar reason he regards Seneca so highly, 
for a nobler master of thinking than himself, 
Paganism has not to show, nor, when the cant 
of criticism has done its worst, a more brilliant 
master of composition. 

Doubtless he was the cleverest of the moral- 
ists, but is all the criticism cant? Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius are crabbed in style, 
more difficult to read, but nobler to my mind, 
and shabbily treated by Gore in his Lectures 
on ‘ The Good Life.’ I find ‘‘ noble ’’ a little 
awkward as a word for Seneca, recalling the 
query of Publius Suilius recorded by Tacitus, 
‘* By what sort of wisdom or maxims of 
philosophy had he within four years of favour 
at Bs Court acquired two millions and a 
half?’ 

The wildest of all De Quincey’s fictions is 
that Addison began his literary career by 
publishing a translation of Petronius. One 
would like to see it, but it exists only in the 
opium-fevered brain of its inventor. Addison 
began with a Dissertation in Latin on the 
more distinguished Roman poets, and perhaps 
that was enough to set De Quincey’s imagina- 
tion going and supply for the ignorant 
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another instance of the “ prodigious mem- 
ory’’ which he claimed for himself. For 
fanciful speculation I like best the idea that 
the Romans became lazy because they could 
not move easily in a toga. This garment was 
degraded under the Emperors, but that is 
another story. 

I have now said enough of De Quincey’s 
Latin and must reserve for a final article his 


views of Greek, V. R. 


THE KEYS AND DOORS OF 


NEWGATE PRISON. 


A FEW years ago it was supposed that the 

great door in the London Museum, lent 
by Messrs. Chubb, the world-famous lock 
and safe makers, was the entrance door of 
Newgate Prison and was also the original 
door set up when the prison was rebuilt after 
the Great Fire in 1666, an excellent descrip- 
tion of which may be read in Pepys’s Diary. 
At the time of the Gordon Riots of 1780— 
which were witnessed by William Blake—an 
attempt was made to burn this door when the 
prison was destroyed by the mob, but it 
appears merely to have been torn from its 
hinges, the solder of which gave way under 
the fire. The same sort of thing happened 
to the Bastille, at the time of the French 
Revolution. Three keys that were formerly 
in use at the Bastille are now in my posses- 
sion. The door in the London Museum is 
fitted with a mighty Bramah lock about 
2ft. long. It has not yet been ascertained 
when this was set to it, but it cannot have 
been prior to 1784, since Joseph Bramah did 
not invent his lock till that year. 

The composition of the solder used at New- 
gate seems, so far as can be discovered, to 
have been either lead or plumber’s solder, 
with only a very small proportion of tin. It 
was for fear that this would melt that 
the warders, or ‘‘ officers,’ as I believe they 
now prefer to be termed, kept drenching the 
hinges with water at the time of the Gordon 
Riots. 

Parts of ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ by Charles 
Dickens, are worth reading in connection 
with the Gordon Riots. * one of the 
chapters the locksmith, Gabriel Varden, re- 
fuses to comply with the rioters’ demands 
that he shall pick the lock of Newgate Prison. 
It is not known what type of lock was placed 
on the main door when it was set up again 
after the Great Fire of 1666, in 1672: but 
it was most probably a heavily-warded single- 
acting tumbler lock of great size and strength. 


Mr. Robert Barron did not invent his double 
acting tumbler lock till 1778. It may have 
been the key of this original lock which was 
thrown away in 1780 by one of the rioters, and 
was found, according to the poet Southey, 
much later on, in the ornamental basin which 
used to occupy the centre of St. James's 
Square. I wonder whether anybody knows: 
the present whereabouts of this key. 

The London Museum also possesses the key 
presented to Elizabeth Fry of prison fame, 
which is probably that of the door leading 
from the exercise yard to the debtors’ prison, 
long known as “‘ Mrs, Fry’s door.’’ I do not 
know where this door is now. It formed a 
separate lot when the fittings of Newgate 
were sold in 1903. Can anyone reveal its 
present whereabouts ? 

The Governor’s master-key, a Bramah, most 
probably fitted all the cell-door locks in the 
prison. Newgate was in occasional use right 
up to the beginning of the present century. 
As all the locks in the prison, or nearly all 
of them, were presumably by Bramah, it may 
possibly be that the warded key that I re 
cently saw in the window of a London lock- 
smith, fitted one of the inner locks, later 
superseded, unless it is the one that was 
thrown away by a rioter in 1780; which is, 
I think, rather doubtful. Nevertheless, the 
key in question is described by its owner as 
‘“The Key of Newgate Prison.” 

At this point in my researches on this fas- 
cinating subject, the authorities of the 
London Museum discovered that the great 
door lent by Messrs. Chubb is not the entrance 
door to the felons’ side, but the ‘‘ Debtor’ 
door,”’ through which condemned criminals 
were led to execution. The door which the 
rioters tore from its hinges in 1780, occupied 
the corresponding — on the other side 
of the Governor’s house. It was also dis 
covered that a smaller door on view in the 
same museum, called by its donor “‘ the door 
of the condemned cell,’’ had really been the 
door of the punishment room leading out of 
the exercise yard, 

There seem to have been no fewer than four 
condemned cells at the time of the demoli- 
tion, two being for men and two for women, 
so that. strictly speaking, it is incorrect to 
refer to any door as coming from ‘‘ the ’’ com 
demned cell at Newgate. a 

My best thanks are due to the authorities 
of the London Museum for their valua le 
help in working up this interesting subject. 


Donatp DALE. 
142, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
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NTAC AND PONTACK’S (see clxxv. 

74).—The following advertisement, from 
the London Gazette, 3-6 May, 1686, is the 
earliest notice I have found of the existence 
of Pontack’s and gives some information 
about the arrangement of the house: 


A Gentleman who dined at the Sign of Pontac 
in Abchurch-lane, on the 5th Instant, lett 
behind him in the Lesser Room up Two-pair of 
Stairs, a Cane with a small plain Gold-head. 
Whoever Lrings it to the Master of the House 
at the Sign of Pontac, shall have a Guinea 
Reward. 

The wording ing, that the proprietor’s 
name may have been something other than 
Pontac; when Luttrell in 1695 speaks of him 
‘as “Mr. Pontack’’ he may be giving only 
aname in common use and derived from the 
sign. If his rea] name was Pontac the date 
of Luttrell’s notice, as I have shown, renders 
impossible his identification with Evelyn’s 
acquaintance, F.-A. de Pontac; if it was not, 
the latter’s association with the eating-house 
disappears; it was in any case entirely con- 
jectural and open to objection on general 

ds. Swift calls the proprietor ‘‘ Pon- 
tack’? in 1711 (Art. Pontack in ‘ Dictionary 
of National ’). 

A passage in Sotherne’s ‘The Wives 
Excuse,’ 1691, Act I., already in part quoted 
in Wheatley’s ‘London Past and Present,’ 
is of interest as showing that —_— 
supping at Pontack’s could include ladies; 
the speaker, Mrs. Witwoud, is malicious and 
unprincipled : 

I know two several Companies gone into the 
City, one to Pontacks, and t’other to the 
Rummer, to Supper: I want to disturb, 
strangely; what say you, Coz? Let’s put on our 
Masques, draw up the Glasses, and send up for 
the Men, to make their Women uneasie: 
There’s one of ’em to be marry’d, it may do 
good upon her, by shewing what she must trust 
to, if she will have a Husband. (Quoted from 
Sotherne’s ‘ Works,’ 1721, i. 279.) 


E. 8. pE BEEr. 


“PASHER”: ITS DERIVATION (see 

elxxiv, 332, 356).—In a previous note 
thus headed I sought to derive the English 
“rasher ’’ by popular association from the 
proper name ‘‘ Roger,’’ on the evidence of a 
pun on the two terms in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every- 
man in His Humour,’ Act I, sc. iii. (1601), 
8. iv. (1616). (See, however, Mr. Epwarp 
J. G. Forse, at the second reference; also 
BE. H. Tuttle, Modern Language Notes, xxiv. 
(1909), 62 f). My suggestion might be 
amplified by the following allusion in 
Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales.’ 


In the general prologue Chaucer’s Cook 
is given no name. In the book’s Pro- 
logue, ‘C.T.’ i. (A), 4325 ff. (ed. Robin- 
son), the character first gives his own 
name, highte Hogge of Ware” 
(4336); thereupon the Host addresses him 
twice as Roger (4345, 4353) and this name: is 
then used by the poet himself (4356). Later, 
in the Manciple’s prologue, ix. (H), 1 ff., the 
cook appears drunk and is not referred to by 
either name, though the Manciple upbraids 
him with the words 


“Fy, stynkyng swyn! fy, foule moote thee 
falle! 


Commentators would take ‘‘ Hogge”’ as a 
nickname for Roger, and have further specu- 
lated that the Cook may conceal a real person- 
age of Chaucer’s day who bore this name (ef. 
Robinson, pp. 791 f.). Of these two courses 
the second is (to say the least) hazardous; 
the first is inadequate, but may bear further 
enquiry. At all events, it seems to me that 
the force of the name Roger has been missed, 
that, in reality Chaucer is making a word- 
play which includes the other names, ‘ hog,”’ 
swine.’’ I know no contemporary evidence 
to illustrate this use, but we have a ready 
explanation of it if we do assume the popular 
connection already suggested between the 
(Elizabethan) word rasher and the proper 
name Roger Bacon. Just as Ben Jonson 
punned on these two words, so equally well 
Chaucer would know Bacon’s story, and pos- 
sibly some of his writings (cf. Robinson, 
yp. 869, 895), and may well have punned on 
Ee name in calling his cook Roger. We need 
not, of course, assume that the term rasher 
was coined by Chaucer’s times, only that 
Chaucer himself punned on the notorious 
Roger Bacon. In this sense Chaucer would 
indeed have a real personage in mind, 


L. WHITBREAD. 


(jURIOUS INSCRIPTIONS ON TOMB- 


STONES. — In Westwell Street Old 
Burial-Ground, Plymouth, there stands a 
tombstone, date indecipherable, to 

. Robinson—a Fusilier, 
with the introductory words— 
Herein lays 
—incised upon it. 

For an instance of much more recent incon- 
gruity, I give—‘‘ Slipped Away ’’—in a North 
Cornwall cemetery. 

In County Durham I have heard of “ So- 
and-So”’ has got away.” 

F. W. Symes. 


Plymouth. 
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Readers’ Quéries. 


AMMOND’S LOVE ELEGIES. — Some 
44 few years back you printed a note on 
these for me. They are dull things. Dr. 
Johnson called them frigid; someone has put 
within quotation marks in my copy, 


Like laboured sighs in kitchen bellows pent, 


but what I should be glad to know is if there 
be any portrait of Hammond. He was 
a protégé of Lord Chesterfield, who printed 
the poems on the poet’s death and whose MS. 
letter to the author’s mother is inserted in 
my folio copy. I have tried all the print 
catalogues I can find with no success. 


F. Cock. 


DALBERT, BISHOP AND ABBOT 
OF FULDA, 1796.—I have a medal of 
this prelate. It bears Ob. A shield of arms 
surmounted by a crown. The arms are 
quarterly 1 and 4, a cross; 2 and 3, a sword 
in pale between two wings; legend, Adalber- 
tus D.G. Epis et Abb. Fuld, S.R.I.P.R. Rev. 
Within a laurel wreath, Pro Deo et Patria; 
and beneath the wreath, XXeines March 
1796. What occasion did this medal com- 
memorate ? 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


ENCH FEVER IN SAINT-SIMON’S 
‘ MEMOITRES.’—Saint-Simon is credited 
with having mentioned in his ‘ Mémoires ’ the 
occurrence of a low fever, which may have 
been trench fever, among the troops in 
Flanders during the campaigns of Louis XIV 
in that country. I cannot find any reference 
to such a fever in my edition of the 
‘ Mémoires’ published in 1856-58, and should 
be glad to know if it appears in a later 
, edition. 
J. D. Rotteston, M.D. 


CHILLES AND CALCHAS.—At the 
beginning of the Iliad, the Greek host 
being afflicted by a grievous plague, Achilles 
calls an assembly and ——- to inquire the 
cause from some prophet or priest, or even 
a dream-monger, for dreams, too, are from 
Zeus.’ On this very vague, not to say con- 
temptuous, invitation, Calchas, the best of 
all bird-mongers, jumps up and says, “‘ Zeus- 
born Achilles, you bid me tell the cause of 
Apollo’s wrath.’’ Has this strange interpre- 
tation of Achilles’ words been noticed? Why 
should he have been so vague and Calchas 
s0 positive? It almost suggests that Calchas 


was touchy about his position as chief augur, 
and feared some dream-monger might get in 
first. If that was 60, we might take Achilles’ 
words as a subtle way of putting on the 
screw. In Virgil, at any rate, Calchas was 
not always very forthcoming. 

Hussey. 


EER IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. — 
Herodotus, ii. 77, notes among the habits 
of the Egyptians of the corn-land that ‘they 
use habitually a wine made out of barley, 
for they have no vines in their country.”’ In 
the ‘ Suppliants’ of Aeschylus an Egyptian 
herald attempts to seize the daughters of 
Danaus, who have fled to Argos to escape a 
detested marriage. In the argument between 
the herald and the Greek King, the former 
declares that war is likely, and ‘‘ may vic 
tory and power be with the males.” The 
King replies, ‘‘ Males, indeed, you will find 
the inhabitants of this country no drinkers 
of barley-mead.”’ 

What other evidence is there of such a 
barley-brew in Egypt, Greece, or ancient 
Rome, which took over Egyptian ways in the 
latér days of decadence? Do the people of 
Egypt to-day still retain the use of some sort 
of beer? Is it common in modern Greece, or 
may beer and whisky still be regarded as 
typically British? 


X.—Information wanted as to the ances 
try of Sir Charles Cox, whose brother, 
Samuel Cox, was President of the Council 
of Barbadoes at the beginning of the eight 
eenth century, ; 
CHARLES Evans. 


OPPLE.—Information wanted as to the 
ancestry and children of Alured Popple 
(1699-1744), Governor of Bermuda. How 
was he related to William Popple, the nephew 
of Andrew Marvell? 
Evans. 


BANBURY CHURCH.—In December 17” 
the principal aisle of Banbury Church fell 
down. An Act of Parliament, it is said, had 
been passed for its demolition and rebuilding, 
and workmen were to have begun the demoli- 
tion on the following day ; on which day the 
tower also fell. The crash of the falling aisle 
is said to have been heard at a distance of 
nearly 2 miles. I should be glad to know 
of any drawings or other records of the old 
church at Banbury. Was any of it preserved 
and built into the new structure? BC 
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BRAHAM FAMILY OF SWARTH- 
MORE HALL.—What is known of the 
genealogy of this family? 
James SETON-ANDERSON, -F.S.A., SCOT. 


AND KINGS.—Robert Bruce 
died of leprosy. What other kings are 
known to have died of this disease? 


B. 8. H. 


RUNNING.— When the express about Lydia 
came to Longbourn from London and 
Jane and Elizabeth Bennet ran out to their 
father in the shrubbery, Elizabeth out-dis- 
tanced Jane not only because she was lighter 
but also because ‘‘she was more used to 
runming.”” On what occasions would a youth- 
ful gentlewoman of Jane Austen’s period take 
torunnig? I have been told that in Scotland 
and in the north of England ladies at one 
time used to run rather than walk in their 
ominary exercise. Is this correct? If so, do 
any of the northern ladies still go out for a 
mun rather than a walk? 
B. 8. H. 


ROOSHOOFT SURNAME.—What is the 
derivation of this surname ?° To what 
nationality would its owner probably belong? 


Joun SMITH. 


VEL BY AIR. — We have a certain 

amount of description of the sensations 
and the adventures of the first travellers by 
rail, as of the first ‘travellers by motor-car, 
I believe, though of the latter I know little. 
Could anyone refer me to descriptions of the 
experiences and sensations of travellers by 
air, say, during the first five years of air 
travel ? 

L. L. 


USIONS AS DRINKS. —I should be 
_glad to know what plants besides tea have 
en used in simple infusion as ordinary 

drinks for the general public. ae 


REVIVALS OF FIELDING’S PLAYS.— 
Could anyone inform me which of Field- 


ing’s so numerous plays was the last to be 
performed ? as there a revival of any of 
them during the nineteenth century ? 


A. E. N. 
qr. ENDELLION. — Could anyone give me 


_ ay information about the life of this 
saint and about places where he (or she) is 
Tevered ? N. 


Replies. 


TOOTH - DRAWER.” 
(clxxix. 389,) 


(THE first literary evidence I have come 

across of tooth-drawers is in Langland’s 
‘Vision of William Concerning Piers the 
Ploughman”’ (1361-1393), where a motley 
crew ‘‘of portours ‘and pykeporses [pick- 
pockets] and pylede [bald] tothdrawers’”’ is 
described. A certain Joh, Tothedrawer is re- 
corded to have received his first tonsure for 
the priesthood from the Bishop of Exeter 
in 1373 (Brantynham’s Register, p. 781, cited 
in ‘N. and Q.’ 12S. ii. 190). It would seem 
from this that as the appellation had become 
a surname, it must have existed for some con- 
siderable time before. In the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 255 (Public 
Record Office) we find the following: 

5 Ap. 1400. Grant for life to Matthew Flynt, 
toothdrawer, in the City of London, of 6d. daily 
at the Exchequer, to the effect that he should do 
what pertains to his art to any poor lieges of 
the King who may need it in the future without 
receiving anything from them. (Dated West- 
minster), 

It is particularly interesting to find at such 
an early date a State-supported dentist main- 
tained for the free treatment of the poor. 
Sixpence a day in the reign of Henry IV 
was very good pay indeed, which may be taken 
to indicate that Flynt possessed considerable 
skill. In 1551 John Bryckett was made a 
member of the Guild of Barber-Surgeons, and 
on his death his widow, Mrs. Dawson, was 
forbidden to hang out her cloth with teeth 
on it (probably some form of shop sign) ‘“‘ as 
she heretofore hath done.’’ Since the prin- 
ciple of —— was applied by the 
Company of Barber-Surgeons as with other 
Livery Companies, it is likely that in London 
at least toothdrawers received their training 
in this way. It would appear from the re- 
cords of the Company that toothdrawers came 
within the category of barbers rather than of 
surgeons, practising as well, barbery and 
blood-letting. It seems likely that outside 
the areas of jurisdiction of the several com- 
panies of Barber-Surgeons in this country, 
toothdrawing could be practised by people 
with no qualification, and it was not until 
the passing of the Dentists’ Act, 1921, that 
this dangerous state of affairs was altered. 

The question as to whether the toothdrawer 
carried on this side of his business as a side- 
line to other activities can perhaps best be 
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answered by saying that in England, as early 
as 1650, there appear to have been ‘‘ Master 
Operators for the Teeth ’’ who specialised in 
dentistry, and as Jate as the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, we find advertisements of 
dentists who also, practised cupping and bleed- 
ing and/or chiropody. Many also com- 
pounded and sold cure-all medicines. I sup- 
pose it was largely a matter of mother-wit and 
gonad but the original association of 
the Barber-Surgeon tradition was, of course, 
blood-letting and barbery. 

Many records of women toothdrawers exist, 
but I should doubt very much whether their 
numbers were ever very large in proportion 
to the men. Neither were they very popu- 
lar, if we may believe Whitlock the essayist, 
who in 1656 inveighs against them as ‘‘quack- 
ing hermaphrodites, or the petticoat practi- 
tioner stript and whipt.”’ 

The toothdrawers, often itinerant mounte- 
banks, have existed in this country and on 
the Continent from very early times. Martial 
refers to them in Rome, and Abulcasis, writ- 
ing in Spain in the eleventh century, speaks 
with the typical scorn of the academic 
surgeon of the ‘‘ fatui tonsores’’ who do this 
and that damage when extracting teeth. They 
have undoubtedly played some part in the evo- 
lution of dental surgery, but nothing like so 
great a part as some medical historians would 
have us believe. Their existence before the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when den- 
tistry began to break away from medicine as 
a separate speciality, undoubtedly served a 
useful purpose in relieving the dental ills of 


the poorer classes who could ill afford the: 


ministrations of the  aristocrat-surgeons 
even where such services were available. In 
France and later in this country, the better 
end of them developed their craft and prac- 
tice in an ethical manner, and when the new 
appellation ‘‘ Dentist’? was introduced into 
this country from France in the eighteenth 
century, we find a reference in the Edinburgh 
Chronicle for Sept. 15, 1759: ‘‘ Dentist 
figures it now in our newspapers, and may 
do well enough for a French puffer; but we 
fancy Rutter is content to be called a tooth- 
drawer.’’ Samuel Rutter was a Master of 
the Company of Barber-Surgeons: no small 
honour. 

B. R. TOWNEND, L.D.8. 


LTH (clxxix. 372, 411).—Lilith appears 
to be the Hebrew equivalent of the 
Assyrian night hag, “ Lilitu.’”” Whether the 
conception of such a demon was common to 
Semitic people or whether the Hebrews bor- 


rowed it from the Assyrians, I do not knoy, 
At all events Lilitu is included in a list of 
many devils and fiends which can be exorcigad 
by an extremely interesting charm from a 
Assyrian tablet which is quoted in the Guide 
to the Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities 
British Museum, 3rd Edition, 1922, 

200-201. This charm, after invoking Nuke, 
the Fire God, to bind the enchanters, witches, 
sorcerers,, etc., who have bound the sufferer, 
continues : : 

And may the Fire God, the mighty one, make 
of no effect the incantations, spells and charms 
of those who have made figures in my image, 
and drawn pictures of my form, who hav 
caught my spittle, who have plucked out my 
hair, who have rent my garments, and who 
ae hindered my feet in passing through the 

ust. 

Whilst the suppliant was reciting this hk 
burnt figures or pictures of certain devils and 
fiends which include Lilitu. The interest of 
this charm lies in the fact that the burning 
or injuring of images has a very wide dif 


‘sion both in space and time as a method of 


injuring an enemy. One thinks of the waxen 
image of Queen Elizabeth with a pin stuck 
into the heart, which was found in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields and caused no little ‘‘ to do” in 
the Court. The notorious Dr. Dee was called 
in as consultant, and removed the danger with 
his magic. Rossetti’s poem, ‘ Sister Helen’ 
deals with the same theme, and Sir Jame 
Frazer gives many examples of the — 
in ‘ The Golden Bough.’ Members of the dif 
fusionist school will probably find origins in 
Egypt or Sumeria. Those of psychic unity 
leanings will consider that such sympathetic 
magic is a pattern of primitive behaviour 
—* to mankind. I shall remain on the 
ence, 


B. R. TowNenp, L.D.8. 


()CCUPATION EMBLEMS ON GRAVE 
STONES (clxxix. 136).—At 7 S. ii. % 
my grandfather mentioned a memorial to! 
shepherd, James Gaunt, died 1868, at Hoth 
field, near Ashford, Kent, on the headstone 
of which are carved a pair of shears andi 
crook. 

A bronze model of a ship forms the mont 
ment, in the churchyard at Jevingto, 
Sussex, to Mr. Warley Pickering, a keen a 
lector of ships. 

P. J. 


ST. EDMUND RICH: STATUES AN) 

MEMORIALS (clxxix. 351). — & 

Edmund is represented in a_ stained-glas 
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window at St. Michael’s, Oxford, made about 
1290, wearing a rose-pink maniple, and. a 
chasuble of brown-gold over a green alb. 

He also appears in the fourteenth-century 
glass in the east window of Upper Hardres 
church, Kent. He wears a green chasuble 
with a-white pall, and a brown vestment over 
awhite alb. See Archaeologia Cantiana, 
vol. xlvii., p. 163, and plate v. 


P. J. Fynmore. 


pets ON BUILDINGS (clxxix. 66, 125). 
—Although the Rev. E. J. G. Forse has 
already mentioned the oldest dated buildin 
in England, might I be allowed to recor 
another early date? According to an article 
in Awhaeologia Cantiana, vol. |., by the Rev. 
C, E. Woodruff, a stone has been discovered 
in the ruins of the hospital of St. Lawrence 
at Canterbury, bearing the date of November, 
1137. The author suggests that this date re- 
cords the completion or dedication of the 
work, 


AMES OF SHIPS TAKEN FROM 
WRITERS OR ARTISTS (clxxix. 390). 
—During the last war there were launched 
three flotilla leaders whose names provide 
instances of ships being named after writers. 
They were H.M.S. Scott, H.M.S. .Shakes- 
peare and H.M.S. Spenser. 

In this connection it may be useful to 
record, too, that at the same. time we had 
in the Fleet destroyers named H.M.S. 
Ivanhoe and H.M.S. Redgauntlet. 

These names disappeared from the Navy 
List long before the present war. It would 
be very fitting, not only for them to be re- 
vived, but for this method of ship nomencla- 
ture to be extended. English literature can 
provide some splendid names that might most 
appropriately given to H.M. ships. Per- 
haps those of Marryat, Pepys, Smollett, 
Stevenson, Swinburne and Tennyson come 
most readily to mind. 

H. G. L. K. 


It does not often occur that battleships or 
armoured cruisers receive names taken from 
artists or writers. The French naval authori- 
ties have, however, in recent years, allotted 
names, celebrated in literary or scientific 
annals, to vessels flying the tricolour of 
France. The first of these seems to be the 
Descartes, of about 4000 tons, which was 
named after the well-known philosopher and 
launched in 1892. In 1906 were launched the 
Predreadnoughts Voltaire, Diderot, Con- 


dorcet, each of 18,000 tons displacement, and 
a few years later the armoured cruisers Victor 
Hugo, Jules Michelet, Ernest Renan, Edgar 
Quinet, of 14,000 tons. 

In Italy the only battleship bearing the 
name of an artist was the ill-fated Leonardo 
da Vinci, which was destroyed by a mys- 
terious internal explosion in the harbour of 
Taranto on Aug. 2, 1917. 

The Spanish Navy a modern 
cruiser of 8000 tons, Miguel de Cervantes. 

In the merchant services of the various 
States there are doubtless many vessels desig- 
nated by the names of authors and artists, 
but most of these are unknown to history. 


G. CaTALANI. 


The nomenclature of the steamers of the 
Lamport and Holt Line, for nearly a century 
past, has been confined to the names of 


writers, artists, sculptors, poets, etc. Here 
is a recent list of their fleet names: 
Gross tons Gross tons 

Balfe ... ... Lalande ... 7453 
Balzac 5372 Laplace 7327 
Biela ... ... 5298  Lassell 7417 
Bonheur ... 5327 Leighton ... 7412 
Bronté 5137 = Linnel 7424 
Browning... 5332  Phidias 5623 
Bruyere ... 5335 Sheridan ... 4665 
Delambre... 7032 Swinburne 4659 
Delane 6054 Vandyck ... 13241 
Delius 6065 Voltaire ... 13245 
6054 


.A glance over their ship-names of the past 
fifty years will show that not a department 
of the arts and sciences has been overlooked 
in this characteristic nomenclature. 

There have been many Shakespeares, under 
various ownerships. Lamports owned a 
Raphael, 4699 tons, built 1898. Taylor, of . 
Sunderland, owned a Beethoven, 1407 tons, 
built Sunderland, 1888. 


Artuur C. WARDLE. 


E BURIAL OF ROBERT BRUCE 
(clxxix. 372).—Apparently the King had, 
about a year before his death, ordered a 
marble monument to be made in Paris. The 
sum of £12 10s. was paid for its carriage, 
through Bruges and England, to Dunferm- 
line, and the mason who set it up over the 
tomb received £38 2s. An iron railing was 
ut round the monument at a cost of £21 
. 2d., in addition to the gift of a robe worth 
20s. to Robert of Lessuden, charged with the 
work. John of Linlithgow was commissioned 
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_to paint the iron-work, and 1,100 books of 
old leaf, bought at York, were used in its 
ecoration. A temporary chapel of Baltic 

timber was set up over the grave on the day 

of the funeral, and large sums were disbursed 
in vestments for the ecclesiastics and mourn- 
ing for the court. 

A. R. Bayey. 


LD YARNS: THE LITTLE FRENCH 
LAWYER (clxxix. 372). — This is the 
title of one of Fletcher’s plays, and the 
lawyer’s name there is La-Writ. The vari- 


orum edition, never, alas ! completed, gives. 


a full account of the source, a Novellino of 
Masuccio (1420-c. 1474). Other versions are 
found in ‘Guzman d’Alfarache’ (‘The 
Spanish Rogue,’ of Mabbes), and Scarron’s 
‘Fruitless Precaution.’ Five performances 
of Fletcher’s play in the eighteenth century 
are recorded. 
HIBERNIcUs. 


“DALAAM,” A PRINTER’S EXPRES- 


SION (clxxix. 372).—‘ N.E.D.’s”’ first | 


example is from Scott (1826), and the defini- 
tion is ‘‘trumpery paragraphs reserved to fill 
up the columns of a newspaper or magazine.”’ 
Lockhart’s note (quoted) is to the same effect ; 
see the Life, April 29, 1826. But Scott had 
used the term earlier, on March 23, 1818, ‘‘ I 
must .. . add some Balaam of mine own (as 
printer’s devils say), to make up four or five 
pages,’’ where Lockhart has no note. The 
‘ Noctes Ambrosianae’ describe the Balaam- 
box as ‘‘ greedy as the grave and hungry as 
Hades.’’ Christopher North (1827) says that 
any article in defence of Shakespeare shall 
inevitably go there. But the usage is not 
entirely Scottish. Disraeli, in ‘ Vivian 
Grey’ (1826) wrote, ‘‘There has been no 
Balaam (I don’t approve this neologism ; but 
I am too indolent, at present, to think of 
another word) in these books.’’ And R. H. 
Barham, June 7, 1836, has ‘‘ We have, I 
believe, settled matters for sending Maga 
some more ‘ Balaam,’ and I have already 
partly concocted a story.”’ As to the origin 
of the term, may it be that as Balaam came 
to curse and proceeded to bless, so matter at 
first rejected might later be used? 
G. G, L. 


NAMES (clxxix. 351, 391).— 
Minnie—a lady named Maria and born 
1834, was known to her relatives as ‘‘ Aunt 
Minnie’’; a niece was named Mary, but is 
known as ‘‘ Minnie.” 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Was not the use of Minnie derived frp 
the German Minna, at a time when the Gg 
mans and German literature, in the mid-ning 
teenth century, had become popular? 


C. E. 


(HHRISTIAN NAMES: SIMONE: Hgy. 

RIETTA (clxxix. 390). — The French 
name is not ‘‘ Simonne,”’ but Simone. They 
has never, I think, been an English feminin 
form of Simon. 

Henrietta was apparently invented fo 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henri IV, an 
by her introduced into England. Her nm 
erous god-daughters were mostly calle 
Harriet (the English approximation to th 
pronunciation of French Henriette), th 
she herself was mostly referred to (e.g., in 
Prayer Book) as ‘‘ Queen Mary.” 

The diminutive suffix -et (Fr. -ete) cam 
into English through Old French. It is 
found in all Roman languages (Sp. -ito, -ita, 
It. -etto, -etta, etc.). In the Middle Ages, 
there were many such diminutives o 
Christian names in use, both masculine and 
feminine, e.g., Colet from Nicholas, Hamad 
from Hamon. 

E. G. W. 


IRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 

ENGLAND (clxxix. 80).—119, Muilmaa, 

in vol. iv. of his ‘ History of Essex’ (“bya 

gentleman ’’), 1771, gives the following infor 

mation regarding JAMES SPILMAN, under the 
parish of Waltham Holy Cross: 

Against the same wall fin the north aisle 
of the church] is another monument, but ofa 
much more modern date. It is a composition of 
various kinds of marble, well executed, and has 
an epitaph for ‘ 

James Spilman, Esq. F.R.S. 
Many years one of the Directors of the Bank 


Eng! 
And a Commissioner of Greenwich Hootital 
He died in Nov. 1763, aged 83. 
And his Wife Hester in Aug. 1761, aged 72. 
She was Sister and Coheiress of Sir William 


Of Fen Ditton, in Cambridgeshire, Bart. 
Francis W. 


YDEN FAMILY (clxxix. 317, 373).—I am 
much obliged to Mr. A. R. Bayzey for 
his detailed reply to my query regarding th 
above. In vol. iii. of the Antiquary (1881), 
pp. 53-55, there is a notice concerning ‘Tt 

edigree of Percy Bysshe Shelley, now fim 
given from the Records of the College d 
Arms’ (London; printed for private distr 
bution, 1880), and this is illustrated with@ 
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icked coat of Shelley showing twenty-one 
Scings of which the fourth is Hawkwood ; 
the fifth Michelgrove ; the sixth Yden (azure 
a fesse between three closed helmets or), an 
the seventh for Fiennes, 


Francis W. 


“ yu CROW” AS A SPOTTER (clxxix. 
206, 356).—I well remember the song. 
It was in the early ’sixties ‘‘ Jim Crow”’ was 
a character who sang the song to the accom- 
iment of grotesque jumpings and dancings 
in a theatre (I think in the Strand). He 
was said to have made a good deal of money 
by it and to have lost it all by some specu- 
on. 
F. Cock. 


(JGARETTE-SMOKING (clxxix. 349, 392; 
so. ‘Cigarettes: Virginian ’).—About 
the 1874 the following brands were com- 
monly to be met with in tobacconists’ shops. 
Two foreign: ‘‘La Ferme’’ and Russian 
“ Boston Toglio ” in packets of 25. These 
had cardboard mouthpieces, the Russian 
mouthpieces having cotton wool in them. 
British: in boxes of 100, both the same make 
but called separately ‘‘ Oxford” and ‘“‘ Cam- 
bridge,’ and distinguished only by the depth 
of the blue colour on the box. — : 

I bought a great many of all kinds, having 
learnt to smoke (and like it) very early. The 
present habit of cigarette-smoking as a uni- 
versal one, I think, came in with the Great 
War, as cigar-smoking did with that of the 
Peninsula campaign, when the officers learnt 
it from the Spaniards—so at least I was told 
by a grand-uncle who had served abroad at 
that time. 

F. Cock. 


Sheltering in the Free Library from 
a spell of bad weather, without decent 
writing materials, I have become both inter- 

and reminiscent whilst reading COLONEL 
Sournam’s etter concerning Virginian 
cigarettes, and am in full agreement with 
his friend of the cigar and cigarette depart- 
ment of W. D. and H. O. Wills in his con- 
demnation of the sweeping assertions made by 
the old pilot. 

remember the advertisement of the 
“Richmond Gem” cigarettes, and used to 
lisp out the words when I first learned, or 
tried to learn, to spell. The picture showed an 

rican wearing a ‘‘ wide-awake”’ hat, 
moking a cigarette and posed—if my 
Memory serves me—something like the famous 
picture of ‘The Laughing Cavalier.’ 


Years later, at the age of ten years, as a 
half-timer in a Lancashire cotton mill, I 
became a very humble patron—not the first— 
of our tobacconist friend’s firm. That is 
fifty-one years ago, and the cigarettes then 
were known as Three Castles (spelt with the 
old-fashioned long f), Cinderella, Heartease, 
and Woodbines—the wildest of the Wild. 
“* Cinders ’’ and ‘‘ Wooders ’’ were five for 1d. 
We got two for a 4d., with a few matches 
to balance the 4 tab. A ‘‘ Cinder” or a 
Woods’? was, in those days, the payment 
for galloping up to the bookmaker’s during 
the dinner-hour with a bet, plus a copper or 
two if there were any winnings to bring back. 
We got far more cigarette 4d. fees than the 
more material ongs. I recall at the moment 
how religiously one would save a tab ’’— 
a 4-in. or so of cigarette, to liven up the 
walk to work in the mornings—in my case 
2 miles, and a 6 o’clock start, 

A happy and varied young manhood in 
gentleman’s service in a very exclusive club 
taught me quite a lot about tobaccos and 
cigars and wines. The war of 1914 brought 
with it soldiering, officers, mess butler, service 
in France, wound, gas, and the physician’s 
order: Stop smoking—that in 1917. Now, 
still denied tobacco, one remembers something 
of an old song: 

Cigarette... 
You’re sweet while you last... 
But you drop from my fingers... 
A burnt cigarette. 


Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


ERSIAN FLOWERS AND TREES 
(clxxix. 154, 303, 377).—It is true Persia 


D. Merrett. 


‘is largely a barren waste to-day, though once 


fertile, and it shares the. fate of adjacent 
countries that in Biblical times were flourish- 
ing and productive. The same phenomenon 
is to be seen in enormous tracts of the Western 
United States and in Australia, where sand is 
drifting and burying formerly good soil. 
Denudation of fecent Tand has meant lessened 
rainfall and converted rich areas into deserts, 
Irrigation formerly was practised very largely 
in Persia and intensive cultivation induced 
good 

Mr. ARCOURT-BatH’s suggestion that 
India contributed to Persia’s floral wealth is 
probably correct. Yellow Roses were in 
abundance at Calicut in 1503, —— to 
Ludovico Berthema. The double yellow Cab- 
bage Rose is one of our oldest garden flowers ; 
John Parkinson referred to it in his ‘ Para- 
disi’ (1629) as having come from Constanti- 
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nople, whence it had been obtained from 
Syria. 

As to Roses in Persia, Sir John Chardin 
(once jewel merchant to the Shah, and later 
Court jeweller to Charles II) wrote in 1686 of 
Persian gardens “‘ filled with Lilies, Peach 
trees and Roses.’’ Sir Wm. Ouseley, the 
Orientalist, who had accompanied his bro- 
ther, British Ambassador to Persia, wrote in 
‘ Travels in Persia’ (1819) that the roses in 
the governor’s garden at the Castle of Fassa, 
overwhelmed him. Sir Robt. Ker Porter, 
painter and traveller, in his ‘Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, etc., 1817 to 1820,”’ said: 
‘‘T believe that in no country in the world 
does the rose grow in such perfection as in 
Persia: in no country is it so cultivated and 
prized by the natives. Their gardens and 
courts are crowded by its plants,’’ etc. Refer- 
ring to the royal palace garden at Negaaris- 
tan, he wrote of ‘‘ two rose trees full 14 feet 
high laden with thousands of flowers . . . of 
a bloom and delicacy of scent that imbued the 
whole with exquisite perfume,” 
and noted t 
sang in the rose bushes. 

The celebrated Persian poet Attar, in 


Bulbul Nameh, narrates that the birds com-_ 


plained to Solomon of their sleep being dis- 
turbed by the nightingales, but the King 
accepted the songsters’ plea that their vehe- 
ment admiration for the roses drove them ;to 
passionate song. , ‘ 
The Persians were lovers of perfume in 
flowers: Tulipa persica, though only grow- 
ing a few inches high has most fragrant 
golden-yellow blossoms; and our white 
summer-flowering Jasmine is reputed to have 
come from Persia centuries ago. Gg M. 


MEANING OF WORDS WANTED (clxxix. 

372).—1. Tirret. This is a form of 
spelling of the words: Terret; tyret; teret; 
tyrret ; tyrette; terriet ; also torret, and in a 
general sense is applied to a round or circular 
loop or ring, especially one turning ona 
swivel, by which a string, ribbon, or chain is 
attached to anything. 

2. Firlot. This word is spelt Fyrlot, furlet, 
and signifies a corn measure in Scotland, the 
fourth part of a boll. 

3. Glunch. This word is sometimes spelt 
Glunsh and means having a sour or discon- 
tented look. It is used in the Lothians and 
South of Scotland. 

4. Backspang. Means a trick, or legal 
quirk, by which one takes the advantage of 
another, after the latter has supposed every- 


at multitudes of nightingales | 


thing in a bargain or settlement to be 
adjusted. Jamieson says it is from bak 
spang, to spring. 

5. Deaf-nut, or deaf-nit, is a nut that ha 
no kernel. It has been expressly defined as 
nut whose kernel is decayed.” 

6. Trash. To trash is to maltreat, to d 
to jade, to abuse; as “‘ He trash’d that hone 
terribly.” The term is also applied to the 
beating or dashing of heavy rain. 

is to be found in the 
‘O.E.D.’ and the rest in Jami ; i 
Dictionary. 

Perer 


OHN BRAHAM, SINGER (1774?2- 
J (clxxix. 372).—-The 
verselle des Musiciens,’ vol. ii., 2nd edition, 
1878, states that he was of Israelitish parent- 


-age and that his real name was Abraham, 


Boase, in his ‘ Modern English Bi ; 
vol. i., 1892, states that ro was the my 
John Abraham of Goodmans Fields, London, 


Wigan. A. J. H. 


A memoir containing a contradiction of 
the false report of the death of John Braham 
appears in the Illustrated London News dated 
Mar. 20, 1852, his seventy-fifth birthday, for 
he was born on Mar. 20, 1777, and. not in 
1774, as understood by several biographer, 
The name of his parents is not mentioned 
nor that of his brother, but it is stated that 
he married a Miss Bolton, of Ardwick, near 
Manchester, in 1816, and had six children— 
two daughters married (one the Countes 
Dowager of Waldegrave) and four sons, three 
of whom were in the profession; namely, 
Charles Braham, the tenor, who was studying 
in Italy; Hamilton Braham, the basso, who 
was very popular in Germany ; and Augustus 
Braham, the tenor, who was at one time in 
the Army. 

One of John Braham’s pupils, in 1795, was 
Lady Nelson (then Mrs. Nelson), who was 
desirous of learning Italian songs to pleas 
her husband, Captain Nelson. During 
Braham’s tour in Italy he was much noticed 
by the hero of the Nile. He was almost every 
day at Nelson’s residence at Leghorn, and 
generally dined with the Admiral twice a 
week. One morning his lordship requested 
Braham to play a march which Nels 
intended should be his funeral march. Whilst 
Braham was playing over and examining 
composition, the hero of Alexandria, Gene 
Abercrombie, was announced. Nelson told 
Braham not to leave the room and to cor 
tinue his task, during which the two illu 
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trious commanders were walking up and 
down the saloon, keeping up an animated 
conversation in an under-tone. Strange 
destiny of the tenor ! He had no presenti- 
ment, at the time, that he should first com- 

the scene, ‘The Death of Abercrombie,’ 
and lastly the air, ‘The Death of Nelson,’ 
and that he should hereafter sing these two 
compositions of his own to thousands and 
thousands of excited listeners. 

Braham was an_ especial favourite of 
royalty, rank and fashion. He lived for sev- 
eral.years at Brompton in the greatest style, 
and was much noticed by the Dukes of York, 
Cumberland, Kent and Sussex, the last-men- 
tioned scion of royalty being godfather to his 
son, Augustus. 

From another source, I learn that Braham 
was born in London of Jewish parents and 
that his name was really Abraham. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
The Haven, Maxwelltown, 


PATCHWORK (clxxix. 209, 267, 286, 340). 
—I can well remember my grandmother, 
who during the later years of her life was 
confined to her bed, occupying her time mak- 
ing a patchwork quilt. It was made from 
ieces Of silk taken from the “‘ rag-bag.”’ 
ach piece was diamond-shaped and about 
2in. from top to bottom. I seem to remember 
each piece being folded and sewn over a piece 
of catdboard which was perhaps removed 
after the quilt was completed or as each dia- 
mond was sewn in, but I am not clear about 
this. This was about the year 1887. 

The quilt was for many years in use, but 
what became of it eventually I do not know. 
It was like Jacob’s coat, of many colours, and 
was consequently bright and cheerful. In 
those days many garments were made in the 
house by a visiting ‘‘ seamstress ’’ or ‘‘ needle- 
woman.’ The rag-bag into which all spare 
pieces from the ‘‘ cutting-out ’’ were placed 
was about the size of a small pillow-slip and, 
like its companion the button-bag, was in 
frequent use. 

H. Tapiey-Soper. 


“MO SPRUCE ” OR ‘‘ SPRUSE”’ (clxxix. 

244).—Discussing a local raconteur who 
began the business of life as a gravedigger, 
the er of the Clifford Arms Hotel at 
Shaldon remarked to me three years ago: 


“Yes, Ned is a one; you can’t help laughing 
at him; but, mind you, he’s a bit of a 
sprucer.’’ This at once I knew to mean ‘“‘a 
chancer,’”” a leg-puller,’’ ‘‘ an old soldier.” 


Mine host is not a Devonian, but a Londoner. 


The word is not used in Devonshire, and I 
have ascertained that it is unknown in 
Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. 


Frederic Connett WHITE. 


AX OLD-FASHIONED LOOK ”’ (clxxix. 

*" 295, 341, 594). — A poacher friend of 
mine, a great character, called to a better- 
world not long since, gave me the story of 
how he succeeded in silencing an uncon- 
vinceable gamekeeper, and added: ‘“‘ He said 
no more, but he gave me such an old-fashioned 
look before he turned on his heels.’”’ The. 
expression is seen to be of use to men of 
limited vocabulary because it meets many a. 
case. In this instance it meant; ‘‘ His look. 
as good as said ‘Do you see any green in 
my eye?’ 

Freperic Connett WHITE. 


I have often heard this expression used. 
among servants in my boyhood. It meant a 
look of disapproval to show that the looker 
felt offended: which agrees well with the 
example quoted at the last reference. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


-H.V.: MEANING OF INITIALS 
(clxxviii. 44). — It is likely that the 
initials are those of a Masonic rank. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


OVELISTS’ NOVELISTS (clxxix. 344).— 

‘An instance especially in point is the 
novelist-character in Gissing’s ‘The New 
Grub Street’; the victim of his first book’s 
success—followed, as it is, after attracting an 
ambitious young woman whom he marries, 
by flagging inspiration: the theme of the 
whole novel. E. H. V. 


BROOK WATSON (clxxix. 131, 354; s.v. 
‘Directors of the Bank of England’). 
217. A. Dighton, Jun. (c. 1800-1806) has a 
cartoon of this Lord Mayor dated Aug. 25, 
1803. A copy is in an album in the British 
Museum. 
BROOKING. 


KS ON ERRORS AND PARADOXES 

(clxxix. 351, 394). — The writer whom 
Brand calls Laurentius Gibertus is Laurent 
Joubert (Laurentius Ioubertus), b. 1529, 
d. 1582, Professor of Anatomy and Chancellor 
of the University of Montpellier, physician 
to Henri III and Henri IV, and author of 
‘Paradoxa medica seu de febribus’ (1566), 
‘ Erreurs populaires au fait de la médecine et 
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régime de santé,’ 1570, and many other works. 
A full account of him will be found in 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’ 1858, s.v. 
* Joubert.’ 

J. D. M.D. 


VIII-CENTURY DOCTORS AND 
REMEDIES (clxxix. 389).—2. Joshua 
Ward, the quack, is not only in the 
“D.N.B.,’ but very much in it. Dr. John- 
son said that he was the dullest man he had 
ever known, a surprising statement when one 
considers the nature of his life, activities and 
achievements. President Wilbur L. Cross, 
in his ‘ History of Fielding,’ gives some addi- 
tiona] details about him. The reference to 
Boswell is vol. iii., p. 389, 


L. F. Powett. 
MAtIOR WEIR, (clxxix. 244).—An account 
of this reputed sorcerer is given in Mr. 


William Roughead’s ‘Knave’s Looking- 
Glass’ (1935, p. 243) and in the ‘D.N.B.’ 


(vol. lx., p. 151), together with more or less 


contemporary references, 


7. 


HARLOTTE AND JANE WILLYAMS 
(clxxix. 352, 394). — These ladies were 

sisters and the daughters of James Willyams, 
of Roseworthy and Carnanton, Cornwall, by 
Ann, his wife, only daughter of William 
Champion, Esq., of Wormley, Gloucester- 
shire, and the sisters of Lieut.-Col. James 
Brydges Willyams, author of ‘ Hints on Edu- 
cation,’ ‘ The Influence of Genius,’ etc. 

Charlotte married the Rev. T. Pascoe, 
Vicar of St, Hilary, and I believe Jane died 
unmarried. 

The present representative of the family 
might. be able to give RHEDECYNIAN the 
information he desires, 


JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


YBELLA, MOTHER OF BISHOP 
HENRY PHILLPOTTS (clxxix. 388).— 
John Phillpotts of Gloucester (son of John 
Phillpotts, of The Sonke, Co. Hereford), born 
1743, at The Sonke, a small estate in the 
parish of Langaren, which had been the pro- 
rty of his family for upwards of two 
ae years, married Sibella, daughter and 
co-heiress of Samuel Codrington Glover, Esq., 
of Bridgwater, Co. Somerset. ry, Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, born 1778, was his second 


son. James Srron-ANDERSON. 


THE PHANTOM COACH (clxxix. 260, 322, 
354, 376).—I am surprised that no one 


has called attention to Harry Price’s extr. 
ordinary and highly authenticated account of 
‘The Most Haunted House in England,’ » 
cently published after investigations 

nearly a hundred observers. There is a phar. 
tom coach among these recorded phenomena, 


Epwarp 


[This book was reviewed in our columns at 
ante p, 251.] 


WANTED (clxxix. 372).—1. Joseph 
Glanvill. The work was first published ip 
1666 as ‘ Philosophical considerations touchi 
witches and witchcraft.’ In 1668 a fou 
edition was published under the title of ‘4 
Blow at modern Sadducism, in some phil. 
sophical considerations about witches and 
witchcraft ’ which went to three editions, 
‘Sadducismus Triumphatus: or full and 
plain evidence concerning witches and appari 
tions’ is a reprint (1681) of the ‘ Blow.’ There 
have been four or five editions with this title, 


A. 
Wigan. 


ONG WANTED.—“ What an Afternoon!” 
(clxxix. 390)—I remember seeing a panto 
mime many years ago; it may have heen in 
Edinburgh, London, Liverpool, or Birmingham, 
between the years 1878 and 1890. A man sanga 
song which commenced : 


“T’ll tell you a tale of my uncle Pete, 
Who wore his eyelashes under his feet, 
at an afternoon! 


His best feather-bed was a pumpkin squash, 
And he always sent his teeth to the was 
What an afternoon! 


He kept tame butterflies in his yard, 
And fed them on tin-tacks, soapsuds and lard, 
What an afternoon!” 


I have forgotten the rest of the song. , I often 
repeat the above to myself, as it amused me; 
and the curious thing is that I had decided 4 
short time ago to ask about the one in ‘ N. and 
Q.’, to try and ascertain the possible date. 


Hersert SovrHam. 


Here are the.words of “ What an After 
noon!” as I had them from my grandmother, 
the mother of the late Edwin Chappell, Pepys 
scholar. 

“T’ll tell you a tale of my Uncle Pete. 

He buttoned his eyebrows round his feet. 

Put his feet in hot water to keep them dry 

And he went to the play on a blue tail fly. 

He polished his socks with pumpkin squash 

And always sent his teeth to the wash, 

He dined as a rule off a camomile pill__ 

On a three pair back at Haverstock Hill. 

The whites of his eyes were pink and browt 


And he put his shirt on upside down.” 
“ What an afternoon! ” was interpolated inte 
the above lyric at certain intervals. : 

Downatp Dats. 
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The Library. 


Ad Bibliography of the Works of Edward 
Gibbon. By J. E. Norton. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £1 1s, net). 


AN idea has prevailed that the bibliography 
of Gibbon is something “brief and 
straightforward.”” Mr. Nortor, however, 
when he came to make the thorough study 
which has resulted in this book, found it 
“not very simple and far from brief ’’— 
tedious, rather, in the detailed collation of 
twelve-volume editions, though, in a field 
where little had hitherto been done, enlivened 
fairly frequently by discoveries. In the main 
the bibliography is here confined to editions 
published before 1838. The collation and 
description of each work and its editions are 
preceded by an introductory essay which gives 
the background against which we see both 
work and author. Notes on the circumstances 
of publication and on the fortunes of the 
book both in England and abroad, with the 
addition of sundry pleasant anecdotes, make 
the series of introductory essays ‘a fairly 
substantial biography of Gibbon as a writer. 

The fact that we have three works of Gib- 
bon deserving of serious criticism written in 
French, and approved by French critics, bears 
obvious witness to unusually strong linguistic 
faculty in Gibbon and also, in spite of various 
complaints evoked from English readers, to 
a thore general knowledge of French in this 
country than might have been expected—gen- 
eral, but not always very accurate, knowledge 
as one or two most amusing howlers in Eng- 
lish translations lead one to suspect. The effect 
of Gibbon’s remarkable facility in French, 
upon the tone of thought as well as upon 
the style of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ may well 
be deemed greater even than that of his 
familiarity with Latin. His ‘ Mémoire Jus- 
tificatif pour servir de Réponse & 1’ Exposé de 
la Cour de France ’—a state paper drawn’ up 
at the request of the Government—received the 
highest commendation both from contem- 
poraries and from historians. A refutation 
of Wilkes’s calumny that Gibbon was made 
a Lord Commissioner of Trade in reward for 
writing it, by considering the dates of the 
ofier of the place (July 2) and the request 
for the paper (not pen i than July 9, the 


date of publication of the French manifesto 
towhich it was a reply) may furnish an 
example of the occasional rectifications sup- 
ported by reference to original documents. 
Mr. Norton, on the inception of the 


‘Decline and Fall,’ quotes Lord Suffield’s 
combination of the three slightly differing 
versions in the MSS. of Gibbon’s Memoirs. 
The resolve taken on an October day in 1764 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol in Rome, did: 
not begin to pass into action till 1768; and 
it was not until 1776 that the first volume 
appeared. It is curious to think of the hesi- 
tation about the number of copies: should it 
be 750? or 500? The optimistic Strahan pre- 
vailed in the end and an edition of a thou- 
sand copies was published. ‘‘In a fort- 
night,’’ Gibbon wrote to Deyverdun in May 
1776, ‘‘ the entire edition was so completely 
sold out that not a single copy of it re- 
mained.’’ The first edition contains many 
misprints. For the third Gibbon, who dis- . 
liked revision, paid an extra five guineas to 
the corrector of the press to ensure special 
care. Nevertheless, as Mr. Norton remarks, 
“the carelessness of printers dogged The 
Decline and Fall through all its volumes and 
through all its editions. Even in the latest 
and most carefully edited—that of Professor 
Bury—the text is very corrupt.’’ The second 
and third volumes did not appear till 1781. 
Their presentation by the author in person 
to the Ayuke of Gloucester was the occasion, 
it will be remembered, of the well-known 
“* Always scribble, scribble, scribble ! Eh ! 
Mr. Gibbon?’ Gibbon himself, though he 
somewhat resented the like opinion in other 
people, thought them less good than the first. 
The cold reception accorded by the general” 
public was offset by praise from great histori- 
cal authorities of the day. It was between 
the hours of eleven and twelve on 27 June, 
1787, that in the summerhouse in his garden 
at Lausanne, as the famous passage in his 
‘ Autobiography ’ tells us; Gibbon wrote the 
last lines of the last page of the ‘ Decline and 
Fall.’ The concluding three volumes which 
had been impatiently awaited, appeared in 
1788, and their author had no reason to com- 
plain of want of public appreciation. _ 

The two chapters ‘ Contemporary Opinions 
and ‘ Attacks on Gibbon’s History’ make 
extremely interesting reading. Contemporary 
critics have not much to carp at in Gibbon’s 
accuracy, though La Harpe considered that 
the History ‘‘ n’offre pas & beaucoup pres les 
connaissances et la profondeur d’idées, |’éten- 
due de vues que l’on remarque dans le dis- 
cours préliminaire de Charles-Quint par 
Robertson.’’ They some of them fall foul of 
his style; of want of connection; dispropor- 
tion; an elegance as a writer which some- 
how fails to convey a real account of the 
Roman Empire. Porson rather unkindly, 
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but certainly not without some justification, 
declared that by Gibbon’s style ‘‘ we are too 
often reminded of that great man, Mr. Prig, 
the auctioneer, whose manner was 60 inimit- 
ably fine, that he had as much to say upon 
a ribbon as.a Raphael.’’ We are ourselves 
inclined to think that Gibbon’s flowing, 
rhythmical elegance might in part account for 
the large crop of misprints: the rhythm 
forces itself powerfully upon the mind, and, 
after one has been occupied with it beyond 
a certain time, produces a hypnotic effect. 
From France came some enthusiastic praise, 
but more unfavourable criticism, and yet 
more indifference. The most interesting 
opinion here is Mme du Deffand’s: she read 
the first volume of the ‘ Decline and Fall’ to 
please Horace Walpole, and was exceedingly 
bored by it. We confess that we should have 
.expected her to like it. German critics 
thought Gibbon’s main attention was given 
to ‘‘ Periodenbau’”’ and ‘‘ Wohlklang’’ to 
the prejudice of soundness of matter; they 
found some odd mistakes; one of them is 
fast emport by ‘‘das Flache, das Unvoll 
standige, das Halbwahre, das Schiefe seiner 
ganzen Darstellung.” Yet even in Germany 
there was found considerable enthusiasm for 
the work as the achievement of a writer whose 
greatness could not be denied whatever the 
faults that might be alleged against him. 
The attacks on Gibbon’s History—chiefly 
inspired by fear of its effect on Christian 
belief and by displeasure at sundry passages 
deemed offensive—were on the whole biceut 
by writers of insufficient weight and directed 
unwisely against his accuracy and sincerity. 
These proved very difficult to impugn with 
success. The History, as Mr. Morton empha- 
sizes, has survived them all, still . delights 
readers, is still reprinted, whereas none of the 
assaults upon it is known to anyone beyond 
the poring specialist. If it were ever. worth 
while to attack it again, the attempt would 
robably be made upon another side of it. 
f Gibbon’s knowledge of history and his 
mastery of style are in fact adequate to his 
enormous task, so far as narration goes, his 
interpretation of the vast series of events he 
deals with fails for lack of phildsophy and 
also, it may be said, for want of any wide, 
perhaps also of any deep, personal experience 
of the possibilities of human life. His psy- 
chology has too short a range; there is too 
much in human nature of which he takes no 
account. But the reader who goes to him for 


mere enjoyment will hardly regret 


defects, for if they had been in proper ‘ 1. 


sure supplied the brilliancy of this moyg 
pageant might have been impaired. 

Mr. Norton gives us chapters on the Q 
Editions of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ ag 
on Abridgements and Extracts, 


various translations of it, principally Frengm 
Italian and German; and there is besides am 


and 


interesting account of the ‘ Miscellang 
Works.’ The strictly bibliographical desom 


tion of the various editions, following thé 


eral introductory essays, conforms to the Him 
standard set up by modern bibliography, 
BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


A CataLocuse (No. 574) of some 750 ite 
was received by. us recently from MEsamm 


Henry Youne anp Sons, of Liverpool. 


is great variety in it, whether we cong 
subject, date or price of the books describe 
we take for mention a few of the older @m 
among them. Of the fifteenth centuy™ 


noticed the Legenda Aurea printed at Nu 


berg in 1496—a small folio in Gothic letiam 
with red or red and blue initials, and posgem 


ing the further interest of marginal notes @ 
underlinings in an early hand (£8 8s.). @ 
the same century is a manuscript Horaell 


large initials exceptionally well executed @ 


with delicate marginal decorations (2am 


The most interesting sixteenth-century bom 
are the Vite Plutarchi printed at Venicgm 


1516—a small folio illustrated with fine wou 


. Flemish, described as ornamented with @ 


cuts and with large initials (£6 6s.), andi 
first edition of the ‘Croniques’ of Philij 
de Commines (1528: £35). Randle Holm 
‘Academy of Armory ’—the dedication 
to Sir John Ardern, with his arms filled 
on the frontispiece by Holme’s own hand 
a notable seventeenth-century work (1@ 
£21); another is Urchard’s translational 
Rabelais of which Book 3 is in the first™ 


tion (£6 6s.). Hutchinson’s ‘Practical 


manship’ (1791: £8 10s.), Tarleton’s * 


tory of the Campaigns of 1780 and 176% 
the Southern Provinces of North Ameri 


(1787: £10 10s.), and Fromageot’s ‘ Anna 


du Régne de Marie Thérése (1775: £8 


may serve as representatives of the eightee . 


century books. 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not ull 
take to return communications which, for 


reason, we do not print. 
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